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With this number of our journal we begin the re-publica- 
tion of that invaluable French . work,- "Materiaux et Document* 
d' Architecture," by Raguenet, giving each month in a condensed 
form the very best examples of the artistic productions of 
Europe. These examples cover a wide field, largely architectural, 
many decorative subjects, occasionally iron and brass wprk, carv- 
ings of the best type, furniture to a considerable extent, and 
almost every branch of practical art touched upon in the course 
of a few numbers. The selections made are those that exper- 
ienced architects, modelers, decorators and furnishers find to be 
the most useful and valuable in their particular professions, each 
trade has its representative to choose from the vast number of 
examples extant throughout the old countries those especial 
pieces best suited to their uses. 

If there is any value whatever in representations of executed 
work, then this wide collection of Raguenet's is of inestimable 
value, and in itself should create a large demand for our publi- 
cation aside from all else. 



In order to satisfy ourselves as to the importance attached 
to the Raguenet, we addressed six hundred postals to as many 
people throughout the country, persons selected by us as being 
representative in the different lines of trade, as well as a great 
number of artists, designers, amateurs in art work, and private 
parties interested only in a general way in the subject, asking 
their personal views as to its value in their single case, and from 
the many responses we received there was not one dissenting 
opinion as to its great helpfulness and its material aid to any 
one in the slightest degree connected with or devoted to art. 



It is an insult to the improved taste of the times to put up 
buildings that lack every essential of architectural beauty, or 
any detail that is calculated to attract the eye and excite the 
approval of the people. And when such a building is located in 
the most desirable and noticeable situation in a large city, the 
breach of sense is not only deplorable but outrageous. Directly 
opposite Central Park, at the main entrance, where everyone 
who enters the Park must see it, stands a hotel building recently 
erected, that is so plain it is shabby and so devoid of beauty as 
to be forbidding. 

Others, hotels, stores and residences in the same unattractive 
forms, are going up in all parts of the city outraging the sight 



by their ugliness and contrasting most unfavorably even with 
the unartistic examples we have always had in the city. 



Mark the difference between the architecture of Boston and 
of New York. In the former the buildings are artistically per- 
fect, there is a diversity of style that is pleasing, and it is a sat- 
isfaction to be in the streets, it is an instructive satisfaction that 
not only pleases the eye but conveys an idea and starts' a train 
of thought that is valuable as well as agreeable. New York 
architects appear to aim rather more at solidity than new design 
in their buildings, the Bostonians combine the two. We might 
very profitably accept a hint from what New England has done. 



A beautiful testimonial has been made by Tiffany & Co. at 
the direction of The World, to be sent to M. Bartholdi. It con- 
sists of a large World, from which rises the arm and torch of 
the statue with a suitable inscription in raised letters encircling 
the globe and meeting at a vignette of Bartholdi. The whole 
piece is of sterling silver, about eighteen inches in height, and 
supported by a base reproducing that upon which the statue 
itself rests, about half the size of the silver work. 

It is a very creditable and elegant production, worthy of 
Bartholdi, Tiffany and The N. Y. World. 



It would be well, before it is too late, to put a building 
around the Obelisk in Central Park. It is going to destruction 
rapidly, beneath the harsh weather and temperature of our 
country. The suggestion to remove it to the Arsenal or Museum 
is not a bad one, although it would be easier and, it seems, 
better in many ways, to erect a ■ building around it where it 
stands galleries within could permit visitors to come sufficiently 
close to the Obelisk to examine its hieroglyphics, and if there is 
any value in it, educationally, it would be thus brought out. 



A pew days ago one of the largest and most conspicuous 
pieces of art work in the world was presented publically to the 
United States, the ceremonies attending the presentation and 
the acceptance were appropriate and impressive, and it is a 
question whether any such demonstration ever occurred else- 
where in recognition of the gift of a private individual. In this 
instance the object was worthy of the effort. 



Our December issue will contain a list of presents suitable 
for the holidays, a list as complete as possible, and with prices, 
embracing all that one would be likely to make use of as gifts 
for Christmas and New Year's. It is believed that this will be a 
great assistance to those who are in doubt as to what selections 
to make 



Articles intended for publication in this journal must reach 
us on or before the eighth of the month to insure appearance in 
that month's number. Illustrations must be in our hands on or 
before the first of the month. 



We are still searching for active agents in our subscription 
department. This is the season for work, and we can pro mis e 
large returns to those who are disposed to go into it. 



That we may properly classify advertisements they should 
be in our hands not later than the tenth day of each month. 
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